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A Paragraph from an English Sophist 


The style inevitably acquired by those who seek style is dec- 
orative and elaborate.—Charles Sears Baldwin. 


The Renaissance unlocked to the modern world the 
treasure-vaults of ancient literature, but also exposed to 
view many a tinselled bauble that had better remained 
sealed up in its closet. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
the worthless booty be seized with as great avidity as 
the pure bullion; to the simpleton all that glisters is 
gold. While the masterpieces of classical antiquity 
served as models for the great literary and artistic 
achievements of our era, the florid rhetoric of decayed 
sophistie became the standard of composition for the 
lesser writers who were by their natures attracted to 
showy display. The works of John Lyly and Lawrence 
Sterne, and portions of the writings of Samuel Johnson, 
Thomas De Quincey, and Walter Pater, are merely a 
part of the literary productions in the English language 
that have, consciously or unconsciously, continued the 
sophistic tradition. 

The rhetoric of Greek literary decadence, known as 
the ‘‘seeond sophistiec,’’ is essentially a rhetoric of dis- 
play. The term sophistic in its rhetorical sense applies 
chiefly to oratory, secondarily to any literary composi- 
tion that imitates the devices which the sophists used to 
give effectiveness, not to truth, but to the speaker. The 
principal aim of these ‘‘oratorical acrobats,’’ as St. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen calls them, was to win their audiences, 
not to any decision, but to admiration of themselves. 
Hence the subject matter of their discourses was rela- 
tively unimportant, and method of presentation, or style, 
became their chief concern. Their intense desire to 
sound literary resulted necessarily in an artificial fore- 
ing of rhythm and figure. 

To illustrate the sophistie trend in one of its most ex- 
treme representatives of a later age, a paragraph from 
John Lyly’s Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit is here 
analyzed. It is not a piece of ‘‘impassioned prose,’’ as 
De Quincey styled his own more exuberant rhetorical 
flights, but the unemotional opening paragraph of Lyly’s 
book. What awful bombast Lyly might have achieved 
under stress of exalted passion, had he been capable of 
anything so elemental, may be only surmised. The 
passage runs as follows: 

There dwelt in Athens a young gentleman of great patrimony, 
and of so comely a personage that it was doubted whether he were 
more bound to Nature for the lineaments of his person or to 
Fortune for the increase of his possessions. But Nature, im- 


patient of comparisons, and as it were disdaining a companion or 
copartner in her working, added to this comeliness of body such a 


sharp capacity of mind that not only she proved Fortune counter- 
feit, but was half of that opinion that she herself was only cur- 


rent. This young gallant, of more wit than wealth, and yet of 
more wealth than wisdom, seeing himself inferior to none in 
pleasant conceits, thought himself superior to all in honest condi- 
tions, insomuch that he deemed himself so apt to all things that 
he gave himself almost to nothing but practising of those things 
commonly which are incident to these sharp wits, fine phrases, 
smooth quipping, merry taunting, using jesting without mean, 
and abusing mirth without measure. As therefore the sweetest 
rose hath his prickle, the finest velvet his brack, the fairest flour 
his bran, so the sharpest wit hath his wanton will, and the holiest 
head his wicked way. And true it is that some men write and 
most men believe, that in all perfect shapes a blemish bringeth 
rather a liking every way to the eyes than a loathing any way to 
the mind. Venus had her mole in her cheek which made her more 
amiable; Helen her scar on her chin which Paris called Cos 
Amoris, the whetstone of love; Aristippus his wart, Lycurgus his 
wen. So likewise in the disposition of the mind, either virtue is 
overshadowed with some vice, or vice overcast with some virtue. 
Alexander valiant in war, yet given to wine. Tully eloquent in 
his gloses, yet vainglorious. Solomon wise, yet too too wanton. 
David holy, but yet an homicide. None more witty than Euphues, 
yet at the first none more wicked. The freshest colors soonest 
fade, the teenest razor soonest turneth his edge, the finest cloth is 
soonest eaten with moths, and the cambric sooner stained than the 
coarse canvas; which appeared well in this Euphues, whose wit 
being like wax apt to receive any impression, and having the 
bridle in his own hands either to use the rein or the spur, dis- 
daining counsel, leaving his country, loathing his old acquaintance, 
thought either by wit to obtain more conquest or by shame to 
abide some conflict, and leaving the rule of reason rashly ran unto 
destruction. 


This interesting paragraph may be examined from 
four angles: 1. Literary Allusion; 2. Decorative Imag- 
ery; 3. Balance; 4. Rhythm. 

‘‘Allusion is a legitimate, sometimes an important, 
means of heightening eloquence. . . . But the sophists 
used this form of suggestion so incontinently, and often 
so conventionally, as to betray an anxiety to sound 
literary.’’' True to his sophistie instinct, Lyly infall- 
ibly lights upon the very allusions which were used by 
the sophists, his predecessors of old, and which incident- 
ally show him to be well read in the ‘‘three languages.’’ 
The mole of Venus, the Cos amoris of Helen, the wart of 
Aristippus, the ‘‘wen’’ of Lyeurgus, are employed as 
examples to prove his point that ‘‘there’s so much bad 
in the best of us.’’ Bolstering up a thesis by examples 
was a device strictly enjoined by the sophists; therefore 
their dutiful disciple employs their stock illustrations to 
enforce their stock sententia. These examples, however, 
were the property of the specialist in sophistic; the 
standard instances that belong to the whole world must 
also be brought in; hence once again Alexander’s drunk- 
enness, Cicero’s conceit, Solomon’s indiscretions, David's 
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crime are forced to do duty. Old acquaintance shall not 
be forgot. In addition to the numerous proofs by com- 
parison, detail, and contrast, no less than eight allusive 
examples are produced, four belonging to the initiate, 
four to the profanum vulgus. 


Imagery ‘‘seldom has in sophistic the suggestiveness 
of fresh observation. Rather the sophist relied on far- 
fetching or on the abundance of his literary stock.’ 
Having occasion to speak of nature and fortune, the 
author must of course personify these; for, apotheosized 
and capitalized, Nature and Fortune are more elegant 
and poetic. Simile must be prominent, for so it was 
with the masters. Hence the convenient rose with its 
prickles. But a single simile does not suffice ; analogous 
to the thorny rose is the fine velvet disfigured by a flaw, 
and the fair flour accompanied by the healthful but un- 
beautiful bran. The gifted youth, by reason of his very 
brilliance, is early tarnished by sin; for do not we see 
that ‘‘the freshest colors soonest fade, the teenest razor 
soonest turneth his edge, the finest cloth is soonest eaten 
with moths, and the eambrie sooner stained than the 
coarse canvas’’? One trope here would surely do; but 
a sophist must not conceal his jewels. Here occurs an- 
other opportunity for a telling comparison; our hero is 
young and easily influenced ; hence his wit is ‘‘like wax 
apt to reecive any impression.’’ This figure was a 
revered one ever since the first philosopher observed the 
character of the mind; so once again let it be honored! 
Just as we are contemplating the waxen wit of this re- 
markable youth, he suddenly becomes by metaphor a 
horseman, ‘‘having the bridle in his own hands either to 
use the rein or [evidently by means of this same bridle | 
the spur.’’ As this last sentence draws to a lingering 
close, we behold the young gallant in a series of rapid 
pictures ‘‘disdaining counsel, leaving his country, loath- 
ing his old acquaintanee,’’ with purpose ‘‘either by wit 
to obtain some conquest or by shame to abide some con- 
flict, and leaving the rule of reason rashly run unto 
destruction.’’ A worthy climax to a worthy paragraph! 

‘‘The sophist pursued balance with such zeal as to 
display its typical faults of padding and superficiality.’” 
Lyly pursued it with an ardor that amounted to an ob- 
session. In the above passage from his Euphues there 
is not a single unbalanced sentence. It is superfluous 
to point out the structure of the paragraph ; I will mere- 
ly note a few instances of particularly forced balance. 
It is doubted, says Lyly, whether the young gentleman 
‘*were more bound 


to Nature for the lineaments of his person, 
or to Fortune for the increase of his possessions. ’’ 


Repetition and alliteration enhance the parallelism. 


‘*This young gallant 
of more wit than wealth, 
and yet of more wealth than wisdom, 
seeing himself inferior to none in pleasant conceits, 
thought himself superior to all in honest conditions, 
insomuch 
that he deemed himself so apt to all things, 
that he gave himself almost to nothing, 
but practising of those things commonly 
which are incident to these sharp wits, 
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fine phrases, 

merry taunting, 

smooth quipping, 

using jesting without mean, 
and abusing mirth without measure.’’ 


This is surely balance for its own sake. What Baldwin 
says of De Quineey is truer of Lyly; he ‘‘reminds us of 
the sophists because he is a sophist.’’ 


‘*As therefore 
the sweetest rose 
the finest velvet 
the fairest flour 
so the sharpest wit 
and the holiest head 


hath his prickle, 
his brack, 
his bran, 

hath his wanton will 
his wicked way.’’ 


These most obvious balances are still further emphasized 
by alliteration: ‘‘prickle, brack, bran; finest velvet, 
fairest flour; hath, holiest, head; wit, wanton will, 
wicked way;’’ not to mention the rime, assonance, 
and repetition (the, five times; hath, twice; his, five 
times). 

Still more annoying, though to Lyly and some of his 
readers it was undoubtedly a triumph of cleverness, is 
the following : 


‘*So likewise in the disposition of the mind, 
either virtue is overshadowed with some vice, 
or vice overcast with some virtue.’’ 


More complicated is the balancing system of the last 
sentence, disfigured by Lyly’s usual means of enhancing: 
‘The freshest colors soonest fade, 
the teenest razor soonest turneth his edge, 
the finest cloth is soonest eaten with moths, 
and the cambrie sooner stained than the coarse canvas; 
which appeared well in this Euphues, whose wit 
being like wax 
and having the bridle in his own hands 
either to use the rein 
or the spur, 
disdaining counsel, 
leaving his country, 
loathing his old acquaintance 
thought either by wit to obtain some conquest 
or by shame to abide some conflict 
and leaving the rule of reason 
rashly ran unto destruction. ’’ 


The whole paragraph must seem to a sane mind a 
very burlesque of balance. One is tempted to say in 
Lyly’s own style: 

It is not so much that the writing is balanced 
as rather that the writer is unbalanced. 


‘The flaw in sophistie rhythms is their emptiness, 
the pursuit of them for themselves.’** Lyly’s overdone 
rhythms are as evident as his overdone balance. Phrases, 
even sentences, admit of strict metrical scansion, as: 

‘*But Nature, impatient of comparisons 
and as it were 
disdaining a companion or copartner 
in her working’’ (etc.). 
This is predominantly iambie; Lyly is a master also of 
the dactyl : 


‘*seeing himself inferior to none in pleasant conceits 
thought himself superior to all in honest conditions. ’’ 
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A merry lilt in iambs and anapests is heard in: 


‘‘the finest velvet his brack, (7 syll., 3 feet) 
the fairest flour his bran, (7 syll., 3 feet) 
so the sharpest wit hath his wanton will, (10 syll., 4 feet) 
and the holiest head his wicked way.’’ (10 syll., 4 feet) 


The perfect regularity and correspondence of meter in 
this passage, taken together with the alliteration and 
assonance, make it a piece of abominable doggerel in 
what purports to be prose. Its absurdity is matched 
only by the last line of the paragraph, 


«¢.,.and leaving the rule of reason rashly ran unto destruction.’’ 


Sophistie can hardly be guilty of more; Lyly makes 
his own every fault the sophists ever committed, and 
exaggerates it to an appalling degree. The paragraph 
cited is not unique; it is typical of the entire work; 
indeed, it is one of the more restrained passages. How 
anyone could read more than a few pages in succession 
without exasperation, I cannot see. 

In his preface Lyly says: 

‘*T submit myself to the judgment of the wise and little esteem 
the censure of fools.’’ 


Lyly submitted himself to the wrong tribunal; only 
from the latter could he receive praise, while every per- 
son possessed, not necessarily of wisdom, but of mere 
common taste, must consign him to the lowest circle of 
the sophistie inferno. Such writing is the flimsiest arti- 
ficiality ; it is rhetorie gone mad. 

St. Louis, Mo. Cyrit O. Vouuert, S.J. 


NOTES 


1. Baldwin, C. S., Medieval 2. i., 41. 
Rhetoric and Poetic, 40. 
3. ib., 43. 4, ib., 48. 


A New Roman Road 


Fascism is to celebrate a birthday next October twen- 
ty-eighth and the plans for the celebration are already 
well under way. The main feature will be the inaugura- 
tion of the new road which is to take its start at the 
Forum Trajani, skirt the edge of the Forum Romanum, 
and terminate at the Colosseum. Road-building may 
seem a homely enough form of celebration, but there is 
some of the glamour of ancient Rome about it and it 
smacks of Appius Claudius and of Augustus the Builder. 

One wonders, however, just what route the road-mak- 
ers will follow, for their way is beset with imperial 
forums, which are just now in process of excavation. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to leave all the findings 
in situ, so that the road will have to weave its way 
among them as best it may. At the present writing work 
is going on at the Forum Trajani, the Forum Nervae, 
and the Forum Julii. A number of granite columns, 
like those which have long been exposed in the Forum 
Trajani, have been found on the site of the Basilica 
Ulpia, together with some little pieces of an architrave. 
Part of the wall of the Forum Julii and a few columns 
pertaining to one of the temples there have been uneov- 
ered, while there is still hope of finding something of 
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the temple of Venus Genetrir. It would be interesting, 
indeed, to have some little remains of Caesar’s magnifi- 
cent victory temple to match the nearby temple of Mars 
Ultor of Augustus. It would be interesting, too, to un- 
cover something of the temple of Minerva in the Forum 
Transitorium of Nerva. But from the exeavations thus 
far made it would hardly seem that any noteworthy 
ruins of either the Venus Genetriz or the Minerva will 
be found. 

Meanwhile the work is steadily advancing from the 
direction of the Colosseum, where there is a chance that 
some remnants of the Forum Pacis may be unearthed. 
Just near the Basilica of Constantine the workers had at 
least some mite of consolation in the significant diseov- 
ery of one of the indestructible old Roman roads. Thus. 
fittingly enough, we have recovered with our modern 
road-building not only all the little that is left of the 
onee splendid Imperial Forums, but something as well 
of the masterful roadways of the Caesars. 


Rome, Italy Ww». P. HerHerincron, S. J. 


University of Detroit Latin Trophy 


A beautiful bronze medallion, eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, has been procured as a trophy in the state-wide 
Latin contest which the University of Detroit will spon- 
sor each year on behalf of all the Catholie high schools 
of Michigan. Within a double bordure of fasees and 
laurel, inscribed University of Detroit, is enclosed a 
scene representing, between Normandy poplars and sur- 
mounted by a eross and the device Palma Victori, the 
famous Roman aqueduct at Nimes, popularly known as 
the Pont du Gard. Upon a Roman wall, which forms 
the foreground of the design, are inscribed ten spirited 
Latin hexameters composed by the Rey. Hugh P. O’Neill, 
S.J., and explaining the symbolism of the whole com- 
position. We subjoin the hexameters, with an English 
version of them from the gifted pen of the Rev. James 
J. Daly, S. J., Professor of English at the University of 
Detroit. 


Ductus instar aquae, valles qui spernit et amnes, 
Saltibus innumeris peragrans immensa locorum, 
Urbi dum laticem gelidis e fontibus affert— 
Dulcia sie longis deducit flumina saeclis 

Lingua fori tonitru feeunda et carmine vatum. 
Artes nam antiquas Tiberino litore partas 

Unde hominum mores fulgent, spes, gaudia, luctus, 
Et (mirum) tumulis natam vitamque fidemque 
Signo olim foedo claram mortisque triumpho, 
Undis perpetuis in pectora nostra profundit. 


Like an aqueduct spanning great rivers to bring, 
Across the wide spaces of fair countryside, 

The pure sparkling coolness of some mountain-spring 
To cities that droop in the hot noontide; 

So the rich speech of Latium bears down to our age 
The voice of the Forum, saint, poet, and sage. 

For the culture of eld, where the Tiber flows by, 
A mirror of life, with its brightness and gloom; 

And the glory that burst from a Cross in the sky, 
Unveiling new splendors beyond the dark tomb: 

These two—now one stream—with concordant arts 
Carry solace forever to tired human hearts. 


— 
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Editorial 


The classics ought to be taught in high school and 
college not as specialties, but as an integral part of a 
general education. This consideration is most important 
to insure breadth of training and to avoid the warping 
effects of early specialization. That the classies be so 
taught in college is important even for the man who in- 
tends later on to specialize in them. He, too, needs first 
of all a good general education, perspective, and back- 
evound for his specialty, as well as in his specialty. 

This general objective will guide the teacher of high- 
school and eollege Latin and Greek in many points of 
detail. For instance, it will lead him to emphasize in 
his teaching not matters of erudition, not abnormalities 
of language, not recondite logical distinctions, not 
theories of the learned about minor chronological differ- 
ences, but the basie phenomena of language, normal syn- 
tax and idiom, ideas, principles, facts which, having a 
wide application in other fields besides language study, 
are significant for life, and hence truly educative. Such 
are, for instance, analogy, contrast, structural assimila- 
tion, economy, restraint, control, and the like. To under- 
stand these is to possess so many keys for the interpre- 
tation not only of literature, but of art, philosophy, and 
life itself. 

This general objective will also save the teacher from 
the mistake of attempting comprehensiveness, be it in a 
single point of linguistics, in the discussion of all a writ- 
er’s works, in mastery of the history or the literature 
of any special topic, literary type, ete. Such ecompre- 
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hensiveness belongs to a later stage of study than is 
ordinarily pursued in college. Even graduate students 
are often not ready for it, at least in the first year of 
graduate study. The wise college teacher will be frankly 
and unapologetically selective in his choice and treat- 
ment of matter: in his choice, seleetive of only the best ; 
in his treatment, selective of only the most significant. 

Moreover, us not a complete knowledge, or a complete 
equipment in a special field, but training of character, 
reason, imagination, and taste is the chief end to be at- 
tained in high school and college, it is far better to select 
works or parts of works of outstanding merit from the 
whole range of classical literature, than to handle one 
or two topies with a degree of comprehensiveness, or to 
divide the very limited time available between classical 
and non-classical works. The literary training and 
knowledge of human nature to be derived, for example, 
from Homer, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, cannot be de- 
rived just as well from writers of lesser art or lesser in- 
spiration, however noble in principles or congenial to 
our own views their works may be. But even Homer 
nods at times, and Virgil has some passages which are 
of far greater beauty and power than others. Let our 
teacher’s principle be always to select the best—less 
rather than more; for great literature cannot be proper- 
ly digested and assimilated if bolted down in large 
quantities. 


Interscholastic Latin Contest 
1932 


The Interscholastic Latin Contest is held annually at 
the end of January and all the senior Latin students 
of the Jesuit high schools of the Middle-West (Chicago 
and Missouri Provinces) participate in it. The names 
of this year’s winners follow: 

1. Edward Crowley, Loyola Academy, Chicago. 

2. John J. Walsh, Regis High School, Denver. 
3. Warren McGrath, St. Ignatius High School, Chi- 

cago. 

4. James W. Naughton, Regis High School, Denver. 
5. John Ginnelly, Regis High School, Denver, 
6. Julian De Paepe, St. Ignatius High School, Chicago. 
7. Francis J. Neuzerling, Marquette High School, 


Milwaukee. 

8. Fred. Brandstrader, St. Ignatius High School, Chi- 
cago. 

9. David Ballier, Campion Prep., Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. 

10. John P. Petersik, Marquette High Sehool, Milwau- 
kee. 


Total points: Regis 22, St. Ignatius 16, Loyola 10, Mar- 
quette 5, Campion 2. 


It is possible to agree with much of Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of an imagined polity like that of the Republic and 
yet feel that Plato knew of what he was speaking in a 
way that Aristotle did not—J. A. K. Thomson 
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An Ancient Dream Come True 
II. Two Kines 

The pleasure that comes from contemplating the ac- 
tualization of an almost impossibly beautiful ideal was 
ours in a previous paper, as we saw how truly the King- 
dom of Christ is a coneretization of the ideal Republic 
of Plato. That pleasure is not yet exhausted. Indeed, 
as Socrates said, ‘‘We have, as is customary, saved the 
best for the last.’’ The two Kings have yet to be com- 
pared. So back into the dream again, to hear what So- 
crates and Glaucon and Adeimantus have to say about 
them. We have fallen asleep just after reading those 
ten pages of argument wherein Plato proves that the 
true happiness of man is not found either in sensual de- 
lights or in honor—and from somewhere, of a sudden, 
a voice begins pensively : 

‘**Learn of Me that I am meek (that is, opposed to 
the passions) and humble of heart (that is, opposed to 
pride and honor) and you shall find rest for your souls.’ 
Perfect analysis again! That was a daring stroke: to 
attempt to state just what elements make up human 
happiness, and what that happiness is, when you have 
found it: peace of soul. Well done!’’ 

‘*Tt is evident,’’ said Glaucon nodding, ‘‘that this Man 
is very wise. And about the other qualities of our ideal 
king—is he possessed of these also?’’ 

‘*Yes, Socrates,’’ put in Adeimantus, ‘‘do at least 
take those few chief traits whereby we characterized our 
King. Show us how to apply them to this Man.”’ 

‘‘T greatly fear that you two are shirking hard work,” 
replied Socrates, smilingly. ‘‘ However, I shall do as you 
wish—briefly.”’ 

With that he took up a copy of his own Republic in 
one hand, and a copy of the New Evangel in the other. 
It was very sudden, this appearance of the books; and if 
the matter upon which he opened had not been so apt, 
and so important, I am sure I should not so easily have 
given over wondering about them. 

‘‘The true philosopher,’’ said Socrates, quoting him- 
self, ‘‘must from his earliest youth desire all truth.’’ 
Then turning to the New Evangel, he read, ‘‘For this 
was I born, and for this came I into the world, that | 
should give testimony to the Truth.’’ 

Then reading from the Republic: ‘‘Such a one is sure 
to be temperate and the reverse of covetous.’’ Then 
from the other book, ‘‘Go, sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come follow Me.’’ And: ‘‘The foxes 
have their holes and the birds their nests, but the Son of 
Man has not whereon to lay His head.’’ 

‘*He has magnificence of mind, sees this temporal life 
in its true perspective, does not account death fearful.’’ 
And from the other: ‘‘Therefore I say to you, be not 
solicitous for your life, what you shall eat, nor for your 
body, what you shall put on. Is not the life more than 
the meat; and the body more than the raiment? And 
fear ye not them that kill the body and are not able to 
kill the soul.’’ 

‘‘He is just and gentle, not rude and unsociable. 
And: ‘‘I am the good shepherd.’’—‘‘Then neither will 
I condemn thee.’’—‘‘Have the multitude sit down upon 

the grass; we will not send them away fasting.”’ 
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‘‘He must love learning.’’ And: ‘‘They found Him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing 
them and asking them questions.’’ 

‘‘We must insist that the philosopher should have a 
good memory.’’ Then: ‘‘And beginning from the be- 
ginning he expounded to them in all the scriptures... ’’ 

‘*Then besides other qualities, we must try to find a 
naturally well-proportioned and gracious mind.’’ So- 
erates looked up, and concluded by saying, ‘‘His whole 
teaching and His works show that beyond a doubt, 
Glaucon.’’ 

are extremely interested,’’ said Glaucon and 
Adeimantus together. ‘‘Please go on, Socrates.’’ 

‘‘Let us rather pause for a moment, to look about us; 
and not be like him who is content to stumble lazily on 
in the dark rather than trouble to light himself a candle. 
We considered previously the similarity between the two 
Kingdoms. Searcely had we finished, when you hurried 
me off into this discussion of the Kings. Had we not 
better take time here to determine the relation between 
the two considerations? What is that relation, do you 
say ?’’ 

“The King is the head of the Kingdom,’’ Glaucon 
proffered tentatively. ‘‘But that is too evident.’’ 

‘‘] think that there is a much more intimate rela- 
tion,’’ said Adeimantus. ‘‘I think it may be said truth- 
fully that He is the cause of the Kingdom.’’ 

‘And for what reason do you hold such an opinion ?”’ 
asked Socrates. 

‘*For all the reasons that made us say: ‘If ever there 
is one perfect nature who remains uncorrupted and who 
is the son of a king, our ideal State will be realized.’ ’’ 

‘*But what were those reasons?’’ 

‘*Why, I can state them easily enough, in general. The 
first reason was drawn from the very nature of the ma- 
terials from which the State would have to be made; 
men, namely; among whom there would be many un- 
willing to live according to the pattern of our Republic; 
and yet, also, that such a State could not come into ex- 
istence except through willing acceptance. It was then 
we said that only such a one as our philosopher could 
bring them to such a willing state.’’ 

‘‘T ean give the very words in which we said those 
things,’ put in Glaucon impulsively. 

‘*The memory of youth!’’ remarked Socrates smiling- 
ly. ‘‘Splendid. We shall give you all our attention.”’ 

‘*First we said: ‘Until philosophers are kings, or the 
kings and prinees of this world have the spirit and power 
of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one, and those commoner natures who pursue either 
to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand 
aside, cities will never have rest from their evils.’ Then 
we said: ‘Mere legislation, without the one essential of 
education, is folly,’ for it is essential that the people 
have an intelligent appreciation and love of the laws 
that bind them. Our conclusion we expressed in these 
words: ‘When the many come to know the true philoso- 
pher, that he loves them, that he is not, like the pre- 
tenders, a quarreling quibbler, that he is lifted above 
envy and earthly strife by contemplation of the divine 
order, that he seeks to fashion himself and others and 
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the State in the likeness of God, they will not be angry 
with him. They will believe that the only happy State 
is the one planned by an artist who had the divine 
pattern.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Socrates softly, ‘‘and even so has it come 
to pass. This Man’s subjects love Him and trust Him 
implicitly. They knew He loved them, and they loved 
Him in return. ‘When the many come to know that he 
loves them...” A strange, strange love it has been on 
both sides. ‘I am come,’ He said, ‘that they may have 
life, and may have it more abundantly.’ And they have 
filled the deserts and the mountain fastnesses with His 
disciples. ‘I am the Good Shepherd,’ He said. ‘The Good 
Shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.’ And they in 
turn, with songs and gladness, have sacrificed their lives 
for Him in hundreds of thousands. ‘I came to cast fire 
upon the earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?’ 
And ever since, countless hearts, losing themselves in 
unbroken solitudes or toiling much upon land and sea, 
have east out all images of earth and all other affections 
and loved only Him. ‘When the many come to know 
...? ‘lL know mine,’ He said, ‘and mine know Me.’ 
And there is the core and substance of His Kingdom! 
The words are as I said them; they are written here: ‘I 
know mine, and mine know Me.’ ”’ 

A sigh from Adeimantus at length broke the dreamy 
silence that followed. I opened my eyes in time to see 
the rest of the company turning theirs towards him. 

‘*A long time ago, a very long time ago,”’ he said, 
looking round at all of us with a smile, and kindly in- 
cluding even me, ‘‘we painted a portrait for ourselves 
in longing faney. And now—it is like a dream come 
true.’’ 

‘*But so much for the relation between the Kings and 
their Kingdoms,’’ exclaimed Socrates, altogether too 
energetically, for I could plainly see the tear in each of 
his eyes. ‘‘Note that this relation itself furnishes us 
with another similarity between the two States, and then 
let us go on to further likenesses. 

‘‘We said that our philosopher would excuse the peo- 
ple. ‘I do not wonder that they may refuse to believe ; 
for they have never seen that of which we are now 
speaking realized ; a human being who in word and work 
is perfectly moulded, as far as he ean be, into the pro- 
portion and likeness of virtue, ruling in a city which 
bears the same image. This they have never yet scen, 
neither one nor many of them.’ Likewise this Man says: 
‘If I had not come and spoken to them, they would not 
have sin.’ And: ‘If in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, 
they had long ago done penance in sack-cloth and ashes. 
But I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon in the day of judgment... 

‘‘ Again, we said that sometimes the true philosopher 
and those who follow him would be like ‘one who, in the 
storm of dust and sleet which the driving wind hurries 
along, retires under the shelter of a wall; and seeing 
the rest of mankind full of wickedness, he is content, if 
only he ean live his own life and be pure from evil or 
unrighteousness, and depart in peace and good-will and 
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with bright hopes.’ Now, the Prophet Himself had to 
‘hide Himself, eseaping from their midst’; and after 
Him the first hermit, St. Paul, had to fly persecution, 
and thus begin that peopling of the deserts and moun- 
tains with buffeted philosophers that has continued ever 
since. A great deal more could be said upon this point, 
but the time is drawing near.’’ (I did not know to 
what time he was referring, but there was a distinct 
feeling of lateness and haste in the air.) 

“You recall, do you not, that one of the very reasons 
why we wanted our philosopher to rule in the State was 
that he was unwilling to rule, that ‘he had at the same 
time other honors, and another and better life’? We 
said: ‘The truth is, that the State in which the rulers 
are most reluctant to govern is best and most quietly 
governed, and that in which they are most willing, the 
worst.’ And we added, ‘The only life which looks down 
upon a life of political ambition is that of true philos- 
ophy. Do you know of any other?’ This preoccupation 
and preference for higher things was, then, a quality 
which we were going to demand in our ruler. In this 
Man—yes, be assured, we find it very plainly. It is told 
of Him: ‘Jesus, therefore, when He knew that they 
would come to take him by foree and make Him king, 
fled again into the mountain Himself alone.’ 


‘“However, we must in all honesty note a certain dis- 
similarity in this matter. Both eventually did become 
kings; but the motives inducing each one were not quite 
the same. We moved our philosopher to take up the care 
of the people by an appeal to his honor and sense of 
gratitude, a kind of love in deed, saying: ‘Now, the wild 
plant which owes culture to nobody has nothing to pay 
for its culture; but we have brought you into the world, 
and expressly for this end, that you may be rulers of 
the hive, kings of yourselves and of the other citizens.’ 
It was a motive of love also which drew the other King 
to the throne, to the task of leading the people and the 
State to a higher life, but it was a purer and a higher 
love. Not only, like our own king, did we have nothing 
to gain, but there was not even the demand of justice 
binding upon Him: He owed nothing to the people, 
save a birth in a stable. It was the purest and highest 
love which drew Him.’’ ‘‘ Highest and purest love,’’ he 
repeated meditatively. 

Socrates turned sharply to me, and began to speak 
very quickly, as though there were some need for haste. 
My eyes were fastened on him, and I forgot Adeimantus 
and Glaucon. This was easier to do because they seemed 
gradually to become less and less present. That is the 
only way I ean deseribe what was happening. It was 
all between Socrates and myself now, and as I said, 
Socrates was talking swiftly. 

‘*This Man—I know that He is a great Teacher. He 
has true principles, such as we ourselves chose as ideal. 
He has achieved a success in their application which we 
longed for but dared not dream would ever come to pass. 
This is the wonderful thing. He has brought them into 
the actual lives of men in such a degree of perfection 
and on such a seale as is beyond . . . beyond man’s un- 
derstanding—and man. 
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‘‘You have a Teacher, a Teacher. Never leave Him. 
Do you hear me? Never leave Him. You have my 
Philosopher; what I would have given my all to have. 
‘Here is the supreme peril of our human state; and 
therefore the utmost care should be taken. Let each one 
of us leave every other kind of knowledge and seek and 
follow one thing only, if peradventure he may be able 
to learn and may find someone who will make him able 
to learn and discern between good and evil, and so to 
choose always and everywhere the better life.’ I realized 
what our supreme need was: so did He. That is why 
He became a King. See, here He says: ‘This is eternal 
life: that they know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ 

‘*T know, yes I know very well, that this man claimed 
to be Divine, to be God, to be ‘the Word that was in the 
beginning with God.’ No, never mind what I think, 
what I believe. I cannot tell it to you, now. But if ever 
you yourself should falter, or perhaps only become cold 
in your fervent belief, then—then should you read again 
and again what I said to Adeimantus long, long ago: *T 
would not have you ignorant that, in the present evil 
state of governments, whatever is saved and comes to 
eood is saved by the power of God, as we may truly 
say.’ ”’ 

As Soerates was speaking, his form was becoming more 
and more indistinct, until when he came to these words 
only a pair of hands holding one Book could be seen, 
and on the page the letters burned in fiery gold: the 
same words the voice was speaking. And with the last 
syllable, even that was gone, all was gone, and the dream 
was over. 

Socrates was gone, and Adeimantus and Glaucon. The 
dream was gone. All was gone, except its vivid memory, 
and I was awake. And I was murmuring dreamily (yet 
with clearest conviction) : ‘‘Yes, Christ is the incarna- 
tion of Plato’s Philosopher, and His Church is the Re- 
public— TI would not have you ignorant that in the 
present evil state of governments, whatever is saved and 
comes to good is saved by the power of God.’— For until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and 
political greatness and wisdom meet in one, and those 
commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion 
of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will 
never have rest from their evils.’—‘ They cannot be com- 
pelled to stand aside. But when the many come to know 
the true Philosopher, that he loves them, that he seeks 
to fashion them and the State in the likeness of God, 
they will follow Him, and him alone.’ 

‘“When the many come to know the true Philosopher, 
that He loves them ... ’’ I was wide awake now, and 
there was no trace of drowsiness in my voice as I ex- 
ultantly exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, that is it!) That is why the 
ideal has beeome an actuality. When they knew that 
He loves them. Then they will follow Him, and change 
themselves, and the cities will cease from their evils, 
and the Kingdom come; for in the present evil state of 
man, wreeked by Original Sin, whatever is saved and 
comes to good is saved by the power of God.”’ 
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Said Plato: ‘‘Our supreme need is the true Philos- 
opher.’’ Said Christ: ‘‘This is Eternal Life, that they 
know thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’’ Both were right. 

St. Louis, Mo. JosePH M. Becker, S. J. 


Book Review 
Latin Prose Literature: Cato to Suetonius. By Maurice 
W. Avery, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 
1931. Pp. 400. $2.40. 


Modern editors of the ancient classics seem determined 
to reduce the display of their erudition to an absolute 
minimum. After H. M. Poteat’s severely edited ‘‘Se- 
lected Epigrams of Martial’? comes M. W. Avery’s 
‘Latin Prose Literature,’’ handled in the same spirit 
of restraint. Books of this type are at once the teacher’s 
joy and sorrow; his joy, beeause they leave him free to 
indulge his personal tastes; his sorrow—a sorrow unto 
penance, of course—because they put him on his mettle. 
The book under review is an interesting survey of Latin 
prose and will be weleomed by teachers of college fresh- 
men who do not wish to devote a whole semester to but 
one prose author. The selections are from Cato, Varro, 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Seneca Rhetor, Vel- 
leius Patereulus, Q. Curtius Rufus, Petronius, Seneca, 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius. In making his 
choice of the material, the author wisely set himself two 
objects: to choose selections ‘‘as interesting as possible 
to the average undergraduate,’’ and ‘‘worthily repre- 
sentative of their author.’’ It was quite natural that 
the lion’s share should fall to Cicero. The Notes, oe- 
cupying 140 pages for about 240 pages of text, are read- 
able and to the point. There is no special Vocabulary, 
but words not listed in Lewis’s ‘‘Elementary Latin Die- 
tionary’’ are given in the Notes. The make-up of the 
book is attractive. A text edition, bound in durable 
cloth and retailing at $1 the copy, is also issued and 
will be found useful for tests and examinations. 

St. Louis, Mo. James A. K.eist, S. J. 


There is no greater folly in our teaching than the 
neglect to read Greek and Latin aloud —Paul Shorey 


A Further Discussion of ‘‘Indications of Monotheism in 
Greek Tragedy’’ 


Mr. Vollert and Fr. Zamiara have brought to our attention (see 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN, p. 31) considerations which are important in 
our day, when comparative religion is rife with theories. May I 
submit a few further observations to show that the viewpoints of 
the two writers—apparently at odds in some details—are sup- 
ported by facts which are reconcilable, and which must be recon- 
ciled if we would understand Greek religion adequately. 


Mr. Vollert’s considerations accord well with a very prevalent 
theory of the development of Greek religion, the theory that the 
polytheism of the Homeric Age underwent a gradual change in 
Greece. The grosser elements of Homeric religion were more and 
more ignored by the poets from Hesiod to Euripides, while the 
philosophers directly attacked its inconsistencies and immoralities. 
Thus the way was paved for the explicit monotheism to which 
Plato and Aristotle committed themselves. This theory is set 
forth in full in James Adam’s Religious Teachers of Greece and 
in F. M. Festugiére’s ‘‘Les Origines de 1’Idée de Dieu chez 
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‘Platon’’ (The New Scholasticism, Oct., 1930; Vol. IV, No. 4). 
So widely is it accepted among conservative scholars that it would 
be imprudent to reject it as devoid of all truth. 


Fr. Zamiara’s explanation of religious development among 
primitive peoples is likewise well established. For several genera- 
tions a deluge of books has endeavored to trace an ‘‘evolution’’ 
through long successive periods of ‘‘no-religion, nature worship, 
polytheism,’’ on up to ‘‘monotheism.’’ In support of it was al- 
leged the existence of primitive tribes today that are wholly 
without religion, of ‘‘ peoples in a state of arrested development.’’ 
Popularized by such men as Herbert Spencer, Sir James Frazer, 
H. G. Wells, H. van Loom, and their conscious or unconscious 
followers, the theory has sent its tendrils almost everywhere into 
contemporary thought. But its foundations did not stand close 
investigation. The studies of men like Ladd, De la Saussaye, 
Andrew Lang, C. H. Brown, Gustov Roskov, and Max Miiller, have 
proved that no race, however primitive or savage, is known which 
does not profess religion. Other eminent anthropologists (and 
among the foremost are Bishop LeRoy, Fr. W. Schmidt, 8. V. D., 
and Fr. E. Hull, S.J.) have established beyond reasonable doubt 
that fetishism, animism, and polytheism did not precede monothe- 
ism, but that monotheism came first and the cruder forms of re- 
ligion were retrogressions. The nearer one gets to the primitive 
stock of various kindred races, the purer is their monotheism. It 
is out of these investigations that has sprung the supremely im- 
portant axiom, mentioned by Fr. Zamiara, ‘‘The earlier, the 
purer,’’ which, sad to say, is all but unknown outside of academic 
anthropological circles. 

We now find ourselves confronted with two sets of facts—or at 
least of data that may become facts at any time. They demand 
harmonization and the problems to which they give rise must be 
squarely met. 


Is the view represented by Mr. Vollert tinctured by any radical 
evolutionism? It is not. It does not trace an evolution through 
successive periods ‘‘from no religion to monotheism’’ among the 
people as a whole, but sets forth a clearing of inconsistencies on 
the part of a thinking few, the poets and philosophers. Few 
things, it must be admitted, have so upset the thought of the past 
century as evolution. Spun out to absurd extremes, this theory 
has invaded almost all fields of scholarship, and we may well keep 
a watchful eye on its unwarranted outcroppings. Yet the theory 
does contain some truth. Scholastic cosmologies, for example, 
defend the formation of the earth by inorganic evolution, and we 
should make little impression on contemporary thought should we 
go to the extreme of denying evolution outright. Especially ought 
we to beware of identifying radical evolutionism with progress in 
knowledge and culture. An extreme evolutionist will read his 
theory into any account of development; but we should not honor 
his theory by shrinking, for fear of it, from recording true prog: 
ress. The predominant trend of the last three centuries may have 
been towards materialism and atheism; yet no one will deny that 
there has been much genuine intellectual and scientific progress. 
In scholastic philosophy and theology, biblical interpretation and 
harmonization, history and the physical sciences, there has been 
much clearing of thought, diseovery of new truths, and detection 
and elimination of falsehood in matters once unquestioned; and 
all this activity has advanced the spiritual and material welfare 
of the race. Was not the development in Greek religion, perhaps, 
of a similar nature? Not radical evolutionism, but genuine hard- 
von intellectual progress seems to be portrayed in the commonly 
aecepted account of Greek thought. 


On the other hand, the axiom ‘‘The earlier, the purer’’ is 
indeed indispensable in any study of the religion of primitive or 
uneivilized peoples. But does it admit of unqualified application 
to the development of Greek religion after Homer? Viewed from 
Fitth Century Greece, the Homeric people may indeed be called 
primitive Greeks. They antedate the greatest of Greek centuries 
by perhaps five hundred years. But in the light of their own 
century they are not a primitive people. They possess a highly 
developed civilization. Living several thousand years after the 
deluge, they form a race which is the final result of many a mix- 
ture of barbaric tribes. Undoubtedly their remote ancestors were 
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mouotheists, but the many centuries furnish ample time for that 
corruption of religious beliefs so frequent among barbaric peoples. 
To the pre-Homeric religion the axiom would apply in all its 
strength. In the Homeric religion there are beautiful vestiges of 
monotheism and even much of that implicit monotheism usually 
found in polytheistic systems. But there are also overshadowing, 
and frequently gross and inconsistent, elements of polytheism, 
which might be detected and purified in time. 


Error falls away with the progress of knowledge, but truth 
does not. Almost generally men once assented to the proposition, 
‘*The sun circles round the earth.’’ Likewise, all men assent to 
the proposition ‘‘There is a God’’—or ‘‘gods.’’ Progress in 
science and culture which has dispelled belief in the first proposi- 
tion, has but more firmly established the truth of the existence of 
God. In Greece there was progress in culture after Homer, and 
it is natural to find among the poets and philosophers responsible 
for this progress a gradual discarding of the immoralities and 
inconsistencies of the Homeric polytheism. 


The explicitly religious and reverent spirit, as Fr. Zamiara 
very correctly pointed out, is stronger in Aeschylean than in 
Sophoclean drama, stronger in Sophocles than in Euripides. Yet 
the decline of popular religious spirit which these plays reflect 
hardly precludes a simultaneous advance towards a more correct 
concept of the Godhead. A permeating sense of the nearness of 
divine power—God or gods—and belief in monotheism, are not 
identical, nor are these two phenomena necessarily concomitant. 
The first can grow weaker while the latter becomes more firmly 
established. The people of Aeschylus’ generation still believed in 
the traditional and not yet substantially altered polytheism. But 
in the following generation or two, these beliefs were wholly 
destroyed, largely because of the Sophistie movement. Conse- 
quently the plays of Aeschylus mirror an age of faith, those of 
Euripides the turmoil of an age of rationalism and ‘‘enlighten- 
ment.’’? This rationalism hastened the recognition and elimination 
of impossibilities in the traditional polytheism. It was indeed 
making the Athenian people irreligious, apathetic, and incapable 
of the moral virtues and intellectual vigor which had produced 
the culture of the Periclean Age. For them life was losing its 
ideals and its meaning, and was becoming an insoluble puzzle. 
They were no longer striving to please their gods, no longer hop- 
ing for the aid of Athene, But this same rationalism, by ito very 
castigation of ancient absurdities, was leading to the concept of 
one Supreme God which appears, not among the people as a whole, 
but among the thinking and more cultured Athenians—inter- 
mittently and hesitatingly in poets like Euripides, consistently 
and steadily in Plato and Aristotle. 

May we now tentatively propose the following account of re- 
ligious development in Greece as a means of harmonizing the im- 
portant facts which Fr. Zamiara and Mr, Vollert have brought to 
our attention? 


The remote ancestors of the Homeric Greeks professed monothe- 
ism, as our axiom, ‘‘The earlier the purer,’’ would lead us to ex- 
pect. During several thousand years this monotheism suffered 
corruption. The Homeric people possessed a polytheism. It con- 
tained some implicit elements of monotheism, but also ineon- 
sistencies frequently immoral. There was a very strong sense of 
the nearness of the divine powers. In the progress of science and 
culture after Homer these errors slowly fell away, at least among 
the more intellectual of the Athenians. The cruder elements ap- 
pear less and less frequently in the poets, and incur the direct 
castigation of the philosophers. In the Fifth Century, during the 
age of Aeschylean drama, the people still believed in the tradi- 
tional deities and strongly sensed their presence. But soon the 
age of Sophism and rationalism began. Protests against the 
grosser beliefs became more frequent and often found expression 
through the tragedians. Among the people at large belief in the 
traditional religion was scoffed away and the sense of the near- 
ness of the divine power disappeared. Among the poets and 
philosophers—the thinking, more cultured few—currents of thought 
were growing, and these eventually culminated in the concept of 
one Supreme God taught by Plato and Aristotle. 


St. Louts, Mo. GeorcE E. Ganss, S.J. 
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